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every term. The institution is in receipt of a liberal income de- 
rived from the rent of stores, offices, and halls, in its building ; 
but its expenditures, owing to its comprehensive system of in- 
struction, are enormous, and its benevolent founder has thus far 
provided the additional means required for its support from his 
individual resources. 



Yale School of Fine Arts. 

The Yale School of Fine Arts has already attained considera- 
ble importance as a training-school for artists. It was founded 
by the late Mr. Augustus Russell Street, of New Haven, who be- 
queathed $250,000 for its endowment, of which sum $200,000 
was spent in the erection of a building. When the department 
was founded, the college authorities at once appointed Mr. John 
F. Weir, N.A., as director of the school, and raised it to the 
dignity of a professorship. The associate teachers are D. Cady 
Eaton, M.A., Professor of the History of Art; John H. Neimeyer, 
Professor of Drawing ; and Frederick R. Hovey, Instructor in 
Geometry and Perspective. The course of study is based upon 
progressive methods with the human form, as is the practice in 
the best schools of art in Europe. The average number of pu- 
pils in attendance in the several classes is about one hundred. 
The department is in possession of the famous Jarves collection 
of early Italian paintings; and also the Trumbull collection, 
which is rich in portraits of Revolutionary heroes. The collec- 
tion of casts is also large and well adapted for the purposes of 
the school; and a reproduction, made at Kensington, of the 
Ghiberti gates of the Baptistery at Florence, adds additional in- 
terest to the art-material of the institution. Loan exhibitions are 
held yearly under the supervision of Professor Weir, and the pro- 
ceeds of the receipts at the door are applied to the purchase of 
casts and material for the use of the school. 



College of Fine Arts, Syracuse University. 

The Department of Fine Arts of the Syracuse University 
was established two years ago for the purpose of giving students 
a thorough training in the theory and practice of Art. The Fac- 
ulty consists of George F. Comfort, A.M., Dean and Professor 
of ^Esthetics and History of the Fine Arts ; A. Russell, Profes- 
sor of Architecture ; Henry C. Allewelt, Professor of Decora- 
tive Art; Sanford Thayer, Professor of Painting; George K. 
Knapp, Professor of Painting ; and Ward V. Ranger, Professor 
of Photography. The course of instruction includes free-hand 
drawing, architectural drawing, oil-painting, photography, with 
lectures upon the general principles'of aesthetics, art-literature, 
history of the fine arts, classical mythology, and Christian archae- 
ology. The institution has begun the formation of an art-col- 
lection and an art-library, but as yet has no endowment. 



Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts. 

The Art-School of the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts is 
the oldest in the country. It was established early in the present 
century. Its art-collection was begun in 1806, and is now of 
great value ; and embraces in all two hundred and fifty-six casts 
from the antique, besides a gallery of ancient and modern paint- 
ings, and some fine pieces of modern sculpture. A new and 
elegant structure is now in progress for the institution. It occu- 



pies a plot of 100 by 258 feet, and is estimated to cost $500,000. 
The art-schools of the Academy, which were formerly the most 
flourishing of any in the country, are now mostly suspended, 
but they are to reorganize as soon as the new building is fin- 
ished, which it is anticipated will take place before the close of 
the present year. \ 

School of Design, University of Cincinnati. 

The School of Design of the University of Cincinnati is sup- 
ported from the fund bequeathed to the city of Cincinnati for 
educational purposes by the late Charles McMicken, who died in 
1858. The aim of the school is not only the study of painting 
and sculpture, but also the improvement of the industrial arts. 
The course of instruction is intended to continue four years, and 
includes painting in oil, water-color drawing, painting in fresco 
and distemper, sculpture, decorative designs, architecture, me- 
chanical and scientific drawing, wood-engraving, lithography, 
and engraving on metal. Pupils are admitted free, the prefer- 
ence being given to residents of Cincinnati, although non-resi- 
dents are eligible whenever there is room. The sessions of the 
schools begin in September and close in June, and are held on 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, from nine A.M. to one p.m., 
and on the evenings of alternate days from seven to nine o'clock. 
Prizes are awarded at the close of each term by a jury of three 
competent persons. The Faculty of the School of Design and 
Drawing consists of Thomas S. Noble, Professor of Drawing and 
Painting, with Messrs. W. W. Woodward and William H. Hum- 
phries, assistants. The number of pupils at present in attend- 
ance is about three hundred. The works of art for the use of the 
school consists of forty casts from the antique, copies of the best 
statues ; seventy casts of busts and fragments, several copies of 
rare old paintings, crayon-drawings, autotypes, and seven hun- 
dred and fifty flat examples and lithographs. 

San Francisco Art Association. 

This institution has recently organised a school of design, and 
is in possession of a valuable collection of casts from the antique 
marbles in the Louvre, numbering fifty-four pieces, which was 
presented by the French Government. It has also supplemented 
the French collection by the purchase of additional casts for the 
use of the schools, at a cost of about $2,300. The course of study 
is divided into three classes : First, Study of the Human Figure ; 
second, Study of Landscape ; and third, Oil-Painting of Figures 
and Landscapes. Classes in modelling, in mechanical drawing, 
in design and ornament as applied to manufactures, in architec- 
ture, etc., will be added to the other branches at the discretion of 
the Executive Committee of the Association. The tuition is 
fixed at twelve dollars per month, or eighteen dollars a session, 
for all classes except oil-painting, the rates for which are fifteen 
dollars a month, or sixty dollars a session. Exhibitions of stu- 
dents' drawings and awards of merit are also provided for. Mr. 
Virgil Williams, an artist of fine ability, and formerly of Bos- 
ton, is the director in charge of the schools. Mr. Williams went 
to Rome in 1852, and, after ten years' study in that city, he re- 
turned to Boston, where he became a successful teacher and 
conducted classes in several institutions, one of which was Har- 
vard College, where he taught a class in free-hand drawing. 
Mr. Williams is paid a salary of $3,000 per annum, and is as- 
sisted by a competent corps of instructors. 



NOTES FROM ABROAD, 



T HENNA. — Future visitors to this now truly magnificent city 
V will be spared an annoyance which largely prevails in most 
Continental cities ; namely, the distribution of the national Art- 
treasures in different institutions, each having its special periods 
for inspection and its peculiar difficulties to impede the visitor. 
The magnificent structure now rising on the Burg Ring under 



the name of the Imperial Museum is to have collected within 
its walls the contents of the Schatz-kammer, the Ambras, the 
Belvedere, and numerous other collections, which will then con- 
stitute an Art-Museum scarcely second to any in the world. 
The arrangement of the new armoury in the Arsenal is now 
completed ; and in the decoration of its halls, the perfect con- 
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dition of the carefully-selected specimens, and their admirable 
arrangement, it surpasses all others. 

Venice. — The good people of this usually quiet city have been 
greatly moved lately by what they consider an act of injustice 
and hardship done to one of their most distinguished citizens. 
All the world — at least, all that portion of it which knows any- 
thing about modern Art — is perfectly well aware that the complete 
revival of that wonderful series of artistic manipulations of glass 
which, in the Middle Ages, made Murano, and with it Venice, so 
famous, is due to the indefatigable industry and consummate skill 
of Dr. Salviati ; who has been stimulated by his patriotic desire, 
at whatever cost to himself, to restore to his country an industry 
which had brought it in former times such glory and prosperity. 
It is also pretty generally known that several Englishmen, par- 
ticularly Mr. Layard and Sir Wm. Drake, seeing that he was 
likely to fail in his praiseworthy efforts for want of financial 
means, formed a limited liability company, in which he was 
embraced as Art-director, and his name wisely retained as the 
distinctive name of the Company ; and for several years this has 
worked well and the Company has been fairly prosperous. Now, 
however, it would appear that the name of Dr. Salviati is removed 
from the firm ; and under the new title, advertised largely in the 
Venetian papers, "The Venice and Murano Glass Company 
(Limited)/' an endeavour is made to efface from the memory of 
the world the eminent services of the man. who, by his great 
powers, created the industry, and who still sustains it by his 
unwearied efforts. It is, however, pretty certain that in the 
end the chief injury will fall upon those who have counselled 
so great a mistake. If they can dissociate the name of Dr. 
Salviati from the firm, they simply sink it to the level of the 
numerous petty imitators. Perhaps the greatest work ever 
undertaken by the Company is now being carried on under the 
doctor's direction. It consists of the pictorial representations, 
in mosaics, to be placed on the Column of Victory in Berlin 
which has been erected under the direction of Herr Strack, the 
court architect. The cartoons from which the mosaics are being 
worked have been painted by A. von Werner, the eminent 
Prussian artist. The conception of the whole is very grand, and 
it was hoped could be rendered in frescoes, but the artist de- 
clined to execute them in that material, so perishable in a 
northern climate when exposed to the weather. The entire 
length of this great work, which is to surround the column, is 
close upon seventy-eight feet, by eleven feet in height. The 
subject represents a series of events in the great Franco-German 
war, which are considered to typify its history. Thus, the first 
portion exhibits the frantic manifestation of the war-party in 
France as the provocation to war ; the second part represents 
the muster of the Germans, with Prince Frederick Charles on 
horseback in the centre, and an army following on French soil 
to check and conquer the intending invader. The third section, 
representing the alliance rapidly made and cemented amongst 
the various states for the defence of Fatherland, is particularly 
marked by the action of the central figures of the group, namely, 
the Crown Prince of Prussia seriously but warmly grasping the 
hand of General Hartmann, the Commander-in-Chief of the. 
Bavarian army. The fourth portion of the picture represents 
the very memorable scene which took place in the Salle des 
Glaces of the Palace of Versailles on the 18th of January, and 
which was the bitterest historical sarcasm ever enacted— the 
coronation of the Prussian monarch as Emperor. The herald 
has the Bavarian colours; and the King of Bavaria is prominent 
in the picture, to show the accord upon the business of the day. 
A female figure, having the features of the Queen Louise, 
typifies Prussia on the throne ; and forming a noble group on 
the right are Moltke, Von Roon, Prince Frederick Charles, the 
Crown Princes of Prussia and Saxony ; on the left, the Grand 
Duke of Baden, the first to proclaim the new imperial dignity of 
Prussia; below, as if arising from their graves, are the forms of 
ancient German heroes, and amongst them Barbarossa, looking 
up as if in satisfaction that their dreams of German unity are 
realised. It was the artist's intention to place the Emperor 
himself on the throne, but his Majesty insisted on the substi- 
tution of the Queen Louise, and, in consequence, there is written 



below the throne " Loco Imperatori." As a whole, it will prove 
to be the grandest work of modern times, in mosaic, and it is to 
be regretted that a monument more worthy of it has not been 
erected; for that of Victory, in Berlin, looks like a bad lesson 
brought home from the French campaign. 

Paris. — The galleries of the Louvre, dedicated to pictures of 
the Italian Schools, have lately undergone some re-arrangement. 
In the room known as that of Sept-Metres, are placed works of 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries ; conspicuous among these 
are an ' Adoration of the Virgin,' by Fra Filippo Lippi, a similar 
subject by Jacopo Palma, and ' Christ on the Cross,' by Francesca 
Raibolini, more generally known as F. Francia. Here, also, is 
what a French writer calls a "curious" Christ, belonging to the 
Florentine school of the fourteenth century. In the great gallery 
are several examples of Leonardo da Vinci, Titian, and Paul 
Veronese, which, prior to their removal, were in an apartment 
in the second story. All the pictures are now ranged in chrono- 
logical order; and several busts of Italian painters have been 
placed between the columns. Considerable changes have also 
been made in the galleries of the Luxembourg. All the pictures 
therein by French artists who died prior to 1865, such as Dela- 
croix, Ingres, and others, have been transferred to the Louvre, 
and their places re-filled by works of living painters., 

The monument in memory of Theodore Gaultier, the well- 
known writer upon Art, whose death, in 1872, we recorded at the 
time, is completed. It is the work of M. Drevet, and is com- 
posed of three distinct parts. The pedestal, formed of a huge 
block of Belgian marble, supports a sarcophagus, decorated with 
crowns of immortelles, a lyre, and other attributes of poetry. On 
this is seated Calliope, the goddess of poetry and eloquence, 
holding a bronze medallion-portrait of Gaultier. 

The cartoons executed by Ingres for the large glass windows 
in the Chapelle de Dreux have been removed from the Luxem- 
bourg to the Louvre, where they occupy a place in the room 
containing designs by Lesueur. 

Milan. — The Esposizioni Storica d' Arte Industriale, which 
lately closed in Milan, was one of the most complete and suc- 
cessful of all the loan collections which have yet been held in 
Europe. The catalogue is a large octavo of 283 closely printed 
pages, and the objects, contributed by 292 exhibitors, were care- 
fully divided into twelve classes: — 1. Furniture; 2. Ceramics; 
3. Tissues, Embroideries, and Lace; 4. Fans; 5. Arms; 6. 
Glass ; 7. Ivories ; 8. Bronzes ; 9. Small Furniture, such as 
Caskets, Boxes, &c. ; 10. Mosaics and Enamels; 11. Gold- 
Smith's Work and Jewellery; 12. Miscellaneous. The objects 
in the first class occupied a large square hall, and were remark- 
able for the high state of* preservation of each specimen, and 
their exceedingly interesting characters; each had evidently 
been selected with the greatest taste, and the whole were ar- 
ranged in different sections, according to the materials and 
method of their construction and the period of their manufac- 
ture. Thus the first section comprised furniture in wood, inlaid 
with ivory, of the seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth cen- 
turies ; the second section of furniture intagliated, or carved and 
gilded, of the seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth centu- 
ries ; the third, of marqueterie, of the seventeenth, eighteenth, 
and nineteenth centuries ; the fourth, of sculptures in wood, of 
the fifteenth, sixteenth, seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth 
centureis ; the fifth, of furniture mounted and decorated with or- 
mulu, of the seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries; 
the sixth was a large but not well-defined cection, consisting of 
furniture made of "divers woods, " of the same periods as the 
last ; and the seventh section was devoted to mirrors, and pic- 
ture-frames, and ornamental mouldings: 540 objects composed 
these seven sections, and each was worthy a place in a national 
museum ; collectively they formed the finest illustration of the 
arts involved in the construction of decorative furniture during 
the last four centuries, ever got together for one occasion. 

The class of Ceramics consisted of over 1,300 specimens, care- 
fully classified, beginning with Archaic Etruscan, Greek, and Ital- 
ian ; next, pottery of the Peruvian Incas and ancient Greek ; the 
Hispano-Morisco and Italian Majolicas, f.rranged according to 
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the place of manufacture, as Faenza, Caffagidlo, Urbino, Rimini, 
Florence, Gubbio, Casteldurante, Pesaro, Castelli, Venice, La- 
vona, Genoa, Pavia, Lodi, Frasta, Este, and Milan ; French Fa- 
ience, Dutch Delft, English Pottery. The porcelain of the col- 
lection formed three-fourths of the whole, and was probably- 
unsurpassable in its variety and extent ; it embraced Chinese, 
Japanese, Persian, Italian (Capedimonte, old Dcecia, Venice, 
Treveso, Est, Nove, Vinove, and Rome), French, German, 
Swiss, Austrian, and English ; and amongst the last were ex- 
quisite specimens of English works, such as Chelsea, Worces- 
ter, Plymouth, Derby, &c. A large piece of Chelsea, a bon- 
bon holder formed of shells symmetrically arranged with rock- 
work and aquatic plants, is the most important piece of that kind 
we have ever seen. 

As might be expected in Milan, the collection of antique silks 
and embroideries was both extensive and very choice ; there was 
also much good tapestry, but the great feature of this class was 
the lace. The collection contained nearly 200 important pieces, 
besides very numerous illustrative examples. The Fans, too, 
were an important feature- in the exhibition; nearly 300 were 
fully displayed in the cases, and formed a most interesting study, 
illustrating much of the social history of the last three centuries. 

The other classes were very well represented, almost, we may 



say, as well as they have usually been in loan exhibitions; but 
the four we have especially mentioned were equal, if not su- 
perior, to any previous collections. 

Rome, — By a discovery in the course of the summer, a ques- 
tion of much interest to archaeologians and others has received 
its solution. It has been a matter df discussion among critics . 
whether the Romans were acquainted with the fork, the common 
opinion being that it was not known earlier than the fourth or 
fifth century a.d. Old Italian paintings certainly have decided 
the question in representing Christ and his disciples using this use- 
ful instrument at the Last Supper. But discoveries up to the pre- 
sent, undoubtedly genuine, have not been of the kind to be attri- 
buted to very early times; ancient writers leave us also in the 
lurch. Now, however, there have been dug out here, at the 
foot of the Capitol, in the Piazza Margana, a two-pronged silver 
fork, with a handle in the form of a stag's hoof. The workman- 
ship of the fork is of such excellence that it can only have origi- 
nated at a time when good Art-tradition prevailed, and at least 
not later than the Antonine period. In the publication of the 
Archaeological Commission of Rou.e, there is a full description 
of the fork from the pen of the well-known antiquarian, Augusto 
Castellani. 



PAUL LACROIX'S NEW VOLUME. 



" A /[ILITARY and Religious Life in the Middle Ages, and at I 

1V1 the Period of the Renaissance," forms a worthy and 
almost indispensable supplement to the two preceding volumes 
by M. Lacroix which have already appeared, namely, "The Arts 
of the Middle Ages," and " Manners, Customs, and Dress, dur- 
ing the Middle Ages." The three, which are uniform in series 
and in style of production, constitute a most valuable series, full 
of information as interesting as it is instructive ; historically, and 
in relation to the effect on the national life of Europe, even al- 
most to our own time, the volume now before us may be regarded 
as the most important of them all ; for not only, as M. Lacroix 
remarks, did "the two parallel forces— namely, the military and 
the religious life— shape the habits of the nations in the epoch 
of which our work treats," but out of those systems, and prac- 
tices, and beliefs, has gradually grown up much that stamps 
the character of the present period : |he one is, or seems to be, 
the gradual outcome of the other. 

The introduction of Christianity into the world, or rather its 
• development and progress, fully verified the words of its Divine 
founder, " Think not that I am come to send peace on earth ; I 
came not to send peace, but a sword ; " and the sword was a 
mighty instrument in promoting its advance as a faith to be 
accepted by the nations ; " the military power placed itself, as 
a general rule, at the service of the Church, and it was thus that 
Christianity was enabled to complete its work ; " and when this 
was done the sword was again put in requisition, to determine, 
if it were possible by such means, what were, or were not, the 
true doctrines of the Christian faith. Religious wars have not 
been the least destructive of those in which Europe engaged in 
different epochs since the establishment of Protestantism. " The 
tie," says M. Lacroix, "at once religious and political, which 
held Christian nationalities together was thus broken, and unity 
amongst people who were divided in their religious doctrine 
became impossible." 

In describing the " Military Life in the Middle Ages," we 
have here six chapters under the respective headings of Feu- 
dalism, War and Armies, Naval Matters, the Crusades, Chivalry 
(Duels and Tournaments), and Military Orders. Each of these 
divisions is described at considerable length, and its history is 
recorded in a narrative full of curious and instructive informa- 
tion. The influence of the military life was felt in everything 



that concerned the social life of the nations of Europe through 
the centuries that form the Mediaeval Ages. 

The religious life is traced out in a series of nine chapters, 
entitled Liturgy and Ceremonies, the Popes, the Secular Clergy, 
the Religious Orders, Charitable Institutions, Pilgrimages, Here- 
sies, the Inquisition, Burials and Funeral Services. Though, 
according to the author, military life in all its manifestations 
hampered and counteracted the beneficent influence of Chris- 
tianity, and served as the last refuge of barbarism ; yet such was 
the power of the Church, that she contrived not only to hold her 
own, but to bring under submission to her authority the most 
despotic monarchs and the boldest warriors. Moreover, the 
Church utilised the military spirit of the age by employing it in 
her service, when- she summoned the hosts that went forth to 
battle on the plains of Palestine. The popes who favoured these 
expeditions may have had in them no other object than to 
"magnify their office" by the redemption of the Holy Land, 
and the possible conversion of the Mohammedan tribes to Chris- 
tianity ; but the crusades " acted as a diversion, which saved 
Europe from the fury of its own inhabitants ; internal discords 
were brought to an end, the commoners were enfranchised, feu- 
dal power decreased, and the royal influence gained in strength." 
The lapse of a few centuries from what may properly be called 
the establishment of the papal power throughout Europe wit- 
nessed a mighty change in the moral and religious order of 
things. A new spirit was convulsing the world, and the ideas 
and manners which then prevailed were destined to undergo a 
revolution. "The faith in, and the influence cf, the Church 
diminished," writes M. Lacroix, "and individual reason was 
tempted to throw off the yoke of all teaching authority." The 
theses which Luther nailed on the gates of the castle church of 
"Wittenberg, and the invention of printing, were the seeds from 
which this great revolution sprung. "The world entered upon 
new paths, along which it has continued to advance without 
interruption to our own day." 

We observe in this most inviting volume the same diligent 
inquiry into the past, and the same recondite archaeological 
knowledge that are apparent in the two which preceded it. 
Like them, too, it is enriched with a number of beautiful chromo- 
lithographs, and upwards of four hundred well-executed wood- 
cuts of pictures and objects that throw light on the text. 



